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seems invariably, with the pugnacity of a young man, to
have attacked their faith ; and the mode in which this
was done was startlingly different from that which after-
wards he adopted.;;

He yielded, after considerable resistance, to the
wishes and advice of his friends, that he should pre-
pare for orders. "With a romantic instinct of self-
sacrifice," says his biographer, "he resolved to give
up the idea of his whole life." This we can quite
understand; but with that propensity of biographers -
to credit their subject with the desirable qualities
which it may be supposed that they ought to have,
besides those which they really have, the editor pro-
ceeds to observe that this would scarcely have
happened had not Mr. Robertson's "characteristic
self-distrust disposed him to believe that he was him-
self the worst judge of his future profession." This
is the way in which the true outline of a character is
blurred and confused, in order to say something
proper and becoming. Self-distrust was not among
the graces or weaknesses of Mn Robertson's nature,
unless indeed we mistake for it the anxiety which
even the stoutest heart may feel at a crisis, or the
dissatisfaction which the proudest may feel at the
interval between attempt and achievement.

He was an undergraduate at Brasenose at the
height of the Oxford movement. He was known
there, so far as he was known at all, as a keen partisan
of the Evangelical school; and though no one then
suspected the power which was really in him, his
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